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SCHEME 

For encreajing the power of the Fair Sex. 

THE celebrated Dr. Berkgley, late bifhop of 
Cloyne, among other curious queries in his works, 
afks, ‘* whether a «oman of fa/bion ought not to be 
declared a public enemy?’’ ‘There is a way of afking 
queftions in which the anfwer is plainly or nearly 
implied, and this I take to be an example of it, 
though perhaps not fuch an example as we find 
in the facred writings, ** What man is'he that li- 
veth and fhall not fee death?’’—Ifithen with the 
good bifhop we allow that a woman of fafhion (in 
the bad acceptation of the phrafe) is a public en- 
emy, | hope no one will deny the counter-pofiti- 
on, that a woman of virtue and prudence is a pub- 
lic good—a public benefactor. 

By way of preface to the fcheme Iam to pro- 
pofe, give me leave to ftate one plain fact, ** thet 








the influence of the fair fex over the men Is great 
and univerfal.’’? This 1 fuppofe, your readers | 
will allow unanimoufly. He that has a heart to | 
feel, will be convinced of it in relation to himfelf, | 
and he that has eyes to fee, will be convinced of | 
it in relation to others. ‘The greateft and the beft 
of men, are fo far from concealing the influence 
which female charms poflefs over them, that they | 
de¥ote much of their time and attention to the | 
ladies. As to the reft of mankind, who do not 
come under the defcription of great and good, but 
who compofe the bulk of the world, whether 
beaux or plain tradefmen, whether follower of 
trade, fcience, or the beau monde, it is plain that 
the greater part of their endeavours are to pleafe 
the ladies. The beaux, we all know, exilt only 
while they are in the fervice of the fair fex; and 
the humerous tribes of poets and muficians would 
ftarve, if love-fonnets were out of fafhion. Ina 
word, attention to the fair fex, and a defire to bé 
in their good graces, is the univerfal paffin—the 
paflion that never dies; for even the old gentle- 
man, in his gouty flannels, or hobbling on his 
crutches, though confcious that he can no longer 
captivate, prefumes, that by gentle gallantry" he 
may yet be agreeable. ‘The man who is odious 


| to my fair readers to determine. 





to the fair fex, who never itrives to appear pleaf- 








































ing in their eyes, who. rails againft them, and 
boafts of the impenetrability of his heart, is one of 
thofe monfters of which fociety is afhamed, and 
{trict virtue refufes to boatt. 

The univerfal influence of the fex being allow- 
ed, [hope it is not prefumption unpardonable if 
Tadd, that while the fair fex are confcious of their g 
dominion, they are at the fame time, not dif- 
pleafed with it. 

The time has been in polifhed, and is now in 
barbarous nations when the fair fex were deptefled 
in every refpect—A comparifon therefore mult be 
acceptable to them; efpecially when they confider, 
that fuch is the prefent ftate of manners in all 
civilized nations, as to afford no fear that ever 
their dominion will be leffened. They have con-« 
qwered all rebellions, and having furvived ail 
dangerous Jealoufies, are now firmly feated on 
the throne of empire. q 

Having now cleared the way to the immediate 7) 
fubject of my letter, I proceed to ftate, that this 
power which the fair fex have over us, may be 
ufed to greater and better purpofes than it has 
hitherto been generally employed to promote.— 
I am perfuaded that nothing fhort of a general re- 
formation of manners would take place, were the 
ladies to ufe their power in dfcouraging our li- 
centious manners. Men of vice and fafhion, for 
thefe two qualities are almoft united ; have long 
entertained a notion, that a rake is a character 
nfuch more pleafing to the fair fex, than a fober 
virtuous man. How well itis: founded; I leave 
In public pla- 
ces, particularly at the theatre, we fee a youtig¢ 
gentlemen of /pirit, who belongs to a, party of 
virtuous women, leave them between the atts, 
to pay his refpects to thofe who come there to 
make a market of the'r faleable-charms. And 
this fhall be known by the party he has left, who 
on his return, perhaps, exprefs no other fenfe of 
difapprobation, than by a pat with a fan on the 
cheek, of a ** you wild fellow,” which he con- 
fiders rather asa mark of favour. The confe- 
quences of this inattention on the part of virtuous 
women, are too frequently fatal to themfelvesy 
and to their children, Diltinétions, are by thele 
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and fimilar means, done entirely away betwixt 
virtue and vice, the former is robbed of its dig- 
nity, and the latter is clothed with the fpoils. 


It appears to me, therefore, that if the fair fex, 
knowing their power, were to exert it in thele 
and all other inftances, public licentioufnefs at laft 
would vanifh, Private vice might not be inter- 
rupted indeed, but an object of infinite impor- 
tance would be attained. The mifchief refulting 
from the example of vice in fuperiors would be 
prevented. It would be no longer honourable to 
make anopen fhew of one’s follies. And this 
might be eafily accomplithed, if the fair fex were 
to difeourage all fuch behaviour as an infult of- 
fered to themfelves—an infult offered to the 
married ftate, and a tacit avowal of principles, 
which are the bane of polifhed lite, and fource 
of female ruin. I would have every one guilty 
of fedution, to be confidered, not as a* wild, 
gay, young fellow,” who had amufed himfelf 
with a “little harmlefs gallantry,” (phrafes too 
often applied in fuch cafes }—~but a cool, deliberate 
villain, who thought he bought pleafure cheap, at 
the expence of the infamy and ruin of fome mil- 
guided and unfufpecting female. To be thus 
confidered by the virtuous part of the fex, to 
have fuch a ftigma fixed upon them, would be a 
more fevere punifhment than our laws can inflict, 
and more effectually difcourage licentioufnefs 
than volumes of morality. ‘The moft abandon- 
ed profligate cannot bear cenfure from the fex he 
pretends toadore. The moft confummate impru- 
dence cannot face the frowns of that fex, to 
pleafe whom is fo much the ambition of all man- 
kind. 


Were I to contrac every argument on this 
head, into the compafs of a few words, I would 
thus addrefs the ladies, Con/fult the dignity of your 
fex. Confider, that men in general would be juft 
what you pleafe to makethem. Teach them, then, 
that it isnot by a difplay of the proofs of licenti- 
ous gallantry, that you are to be won—Teach 
them that you do not value them in proportion 
to the ruin they have occafioned, that you are not 
to be amufed at the expence of another's {crrow. 
You will not thereby find, that you have leflened 
the power you poflefs over our féxt+—it will be 
enlarged and promoted. Public decency will be- 
come a fafhion---and public virtue che only exam- 
ble. 
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Hisrorr of facx Suiru. 
(Continued from page 239} 


THE chara&er of Smith, from his late conduc, rofe 
higher in the eftimation of both his friends, and they 
were more aaxious for his intereftthanever. Sir Harry 
become very much altered ; his behaviour to Miis Mait- 
land, and the lof of her a¥ections, preyed upon his fpi- 
rits, and he defpaired of ever regaining her favour. Smith 
foon received a Cornetcy ina new raifed regiment, and 
had.notice given him, that the regiment would pro- 
bably be fent abroad ina few months, as foon as they 
were initructed in theig.exercife. To haften the butfinefs 
as much as poflible, heWwas ordered immediately to K 
Our youth was, at prefent, at Sir Harry’s.. The morning 
before he left London to join his regiment, Sir Harry, 
witha more animated countenance than he had worn tor 
fone time, furprifed Smith, by faying, ‘1’m going to the 
Eaft Indies.’ 

‘ Indeed ! when ?’ 

‘ Very foon, next week.’ 

‘ Have you entered into the ariny ?’ 

‘No, I go a volunteer under Lord C——.’ 

* This is a fudden determination, Sir Harry.’ 

‘ I have long purpofed to leave tngland. I dined yef- 
terday, you know, 1n company with his Lordhhip ; his ex. 
pedit on was talked about. 1 wifhed I was going with 
him, and, without waiting fora reply, offered my fervices 
asavolunteer. He was, at firft, furprifed, and doubted 
my determination, but the moment he was aflared, with 
the polite attention of a man and a foldier, he accepted 
my offer, I thallfee him againthis morning.’ ‘ You are 
not then,’ faid Smith, ‘in any regiment ?’ 

‘ Not at prefeat ; | am not very partial te a military life, 
but the war fill fpreading prevents private travelling, and 
furely I cannot better employ my time abfent from my na- 
tive country than in its defence. Were I to remain in 
town, Smith, I fhould foon become a miferable victim to the 
vices of fafcinating diflipation. I have already attempted 
crimes my natural feeliugs recoil at, my real principles de- 
tet ; andi canonly rejoice that the chief was not accom- 
plithed. Mifs Maitland, let me thank her guardian angel, 
ts fafe ; another poor girl, a daughter of a country fhop- 
keeper, unhappily apprenticed at a bafe milliner’s, “has 
beed ruined by me. I left her, on hearing that Mifs Mairt- 
land's father’ was no more, and in the agitation of my mind, 
neglected to fend her any remittance. WhenI returned 
to town with you, I went to her lodging, not doubting that 
fhe was ftill there. She was gone, had been {tripped of 
her fmall property for the debt of her lodging, and, almoft 
in the hour of labour, turned into the {treet by the infa- 
mous woman of the houfe. You can tell how reitlefs I 
have been ever fince | came to town; day after day un- 
ceafing I foug't her ; chance at laft difcovered her to me, 
asa beggar, with her poor littleboy. I willnot relate the 
mifery that my neglect of her occafioned. The charity 
of one, almoft as poor as herfelf, afforded her a hovel, in 
which the was delivered of her burden ; the fame charity 
had given her the common neceflaries of life for herfelf and 
infant, and had pointed to her the refource of begging to 
prevent a greaterevil. Would you believed it, Smith, that 
a poor old woman, who dragged on a precarious exiftence - 
by the pickings of theftreet, could have afforded this af- 
filtance:to another fellow-creature, and even attempted 
charizy to others. Bluth, grandeur, pomp, and avarice ! 
it was fo, I havemade what reparation I could for poor 





















Fanny, She is gone, as a widow, to live in the country 
near her friends, and } have fettled rool. a year on herfelf 
and child; 1 havealfo given the friendly old woman aa an- 
nuity of 20). and advanced the quarter, Do you think! 
have done fufficient ?’ ‘1 think,’ replied Smith, ‘you 
have aéted very right, much better than fettling a Jarger 
fum, and nore likely to produce happinefs.’ ‘Had this 
unhappy young creature perifhed by my neglect,’ continu- 
ed Sir Harry, ‘I never could have been happy; I thould 
have always confidered myfelf as a murderer. ‘The man- 
ners of the world cannot fo deceive me, as to make me ap- 
pear to myfelf innocent, when I tell lam guilty.” « My 
dear friend,’ faid our hero, ‘ my principles fully accord 
with yourown. Every one, who dggs an injury to another, 
is neverthelefs as complete a villian, whether the laws 
reach him or not ; and I firmly believe, that the man, who 
feduces an unhappy female, and leaves her a victim to vice 
and mifery, is not lefs guilty, than if he had finifhed the 
cruel deed by fabbing her to the beart. Had he commit. 
ted the laft ; he might have burt his own feelings more, 
buthe had probably {pared her’s he had prevented the 
progrefs of immorality ; he had fevered the chain of vice. 
‘The deltruétion of a fellow-creature nay be perpetrated 
without the immediate conclufion of the life ; and I declare, 
Sir Harry, I thould, I think, feel lefs remorfe, (bad and 
dreadful as the fuppofition is,) in having rathly flain a fel. 
low creature, than I fhould in being confcious of a cool 
and determined p!ot that ended inher ruin. A poor young 
woman, feduced from her original ftation in life, may glit- 
ter and dazzle for awhile; the evil that afterwards fol- 
lows the origina) author is willing to transfer to others ; 
and when the unhappy girl is at lait, by a regular pradati- 
on, by the natural confequence of her firft introduction to 
vice, hurried to the gulph of worldly mifery, he can calm- 
ly blame her own tolly and impradence. Yes, he may 
blame her, and excufe himfelf ; be is at prefent his own 
judge, burt let him not even think of a future tribunal, leit 
the very thought fhould deftroy the few fhort moments that 
yet remain to him of the delufion, before the fternavenger 
of thie helplefS and innocent fhall call him to his account.’ 
‘ The deftraStionof this young woman, I truft I have pre- 
vented in time,’ faid Sir Harry. Oh: Smith, what a 
dangerous pre-emicence is birth and fortune, We are de- 
ceived from our cradle, and never hear a truth unlefs it is 
pleafing. My education has been my bane; this fafcinat- 
img, city has completed the delufion. Iam determined to 
tear myfelf from it, and if ever, my friend, we meet again 
inmynative country, you fhall find] am not fo deficient 
in what, with fharse! confefs, I have ever neglected—the 
pure principles. of virtue, morality, and religion.” With 
thefe yood fentiments and refolutions, the friends parted, 
and Smith, the fame day, joined his regiment at K 
As the firft a& of contrition, our hero wrote a very long 
and excellent lettertoMr Freeman, He fully and clear- 
ly told his conduct, and the deferved, though ungrateful 
confequences which had followed. He declared, that the 
chief thing that had prevented bis writing, was the fear 
of encroaching too far on thofe friends, whofe liberality he 
had made fo ill a ufe of. He confefled alfo to Mr, Freeman, 
that his debts, both at Oxford and in London, far exceed’ 
ed bis, prefent means of paying, but that he was getting 
a full ftatement of them before he left England, and he 
hoped, by economy, and by the utmolt care and attention 
in his affairs, to be able to fettle every thin by the time 
that he returned. Such were thie heads of his letter, and 
with a determination to put his good refolution in praétice, 
he remained fixed at his quarters,°and totally employed 
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himfelf in attending to his inilitary duty. Mr. Freeman 
immediately anfwered his letter in the molt kind and 
friendly manner ; he informed bim that his friend Major 
Grey was married, but. did not yet talk of returning to 
England. The reft of the letter was of no material confee 
quence to this hiftory, though highly gratifying to our he- 
ro, Smith receivedmany invitations from his London ace 
quaintance ; but he refifted the temptation, and for the 
hrit two months he did not leave the vicinity of the regi. 
ment, or fleep from his quarters one night. By fuch regu- 
lar difcipline he perfected uimfelf in the art militant, and 
had been of fuch ufe in getting the common men fit for fer. 
vice, that a Lieutenancy was vacant, was offered him on 
very advantageous terms. He was to pay a fmall fum an- 
nually from bis pay, till he procured the principal, that 
made the difference of his Cornetcy. Our hero joyfully 
accepted the offer, and as the.Captain of the troop had 
leave of abfence to vifit his friends at a diftance, betore he 
went abroad, the command reftedupon Smith. This early 
preferment redoubled the ardour of our hero, and fo or- 
derly were his men, and under fuch regular good difcipline, 
that he received the thanks of all the inhabitants for his 
conduét. About this time a trifling circumftance hap ned, 
which, as it had nothing to do withthe general hiftory of 
the youth, I thall omit at prefent, as it will be more pro- 
perly mentioned in the defcription of a man, with whom 
Smith foon after got acquainted. Sir Harry Valence was 
now on his voyage to the Eaft Indies, and Lord Edward 
Cafufin was foon expected from Ireland, where he had been 
to vifit fome eftates of the Duke’s in that Kingdom. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
It may be doubted, with gocd reafon, whether there 
ever was, in a nation, a more abjelt, flavifh, and bi- 
goted generation than the tribe of Beaux-Efprits, at pre- 
fent fo prevalent in this ifland. Their pretenfions to be 
Free-livers, are no other than rakes have to be Freee 


thinkers, and favages to be Freemen, ‘ 

No. 130. Speéator 

I Njthis {lation he remained till his captain returned ; he 
then afked for leave of abfence, and went to town for a 
week, toprepare proper apparel and other neceflaries be- 
fo:e he wentabroad. Healfo receiveda letter from Wiffle, 
that Symms and himfelf were intown, and wifhed much 
to fee him. He found them at their former houfe, the 
New Hummuoms, and at dinner they introduced to him the 
new acquaimance mentioned in the laft chapter, Mr. Mar- 
maduke Pendragon. 

This gentleman was tal], and rather large in his perfon, 
particularly a head fo round, that a turnip, well feraped 
and rovuged, would be nobad emblem. His hair had been 
originally very light, but he had thought proper to com- 
mence crop, and as a crop is nothing without a black head 
of hair, it was dyed black. He had well rubbed the fides 
of his face with onions to get him a pair of whitkers; it 
had fucceeded, but unhappily the whikers came up a din- 
gy yellow, As his eye coos {till retained their natural 
colour, his curly black head had almoft the appearance of 
being covered with a wig. His plump round countenance . 
too appeared fo fat and puerile, that no ftranger of any 
fenfibility could look in his face withoat a imile. Marma- 
duke was one of the younger fons of a country gentleman 
of tamily and fortune, in the North of England, and who 
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had been for many pariiaments a member for the county. 
The family was very large, eight daughters and fix fons; 
as fuch, Marmaduke had reafon to think himfelf handfome- 
ly provided for on the death of his father, with a forsune 
of eight thoufand pounds, the portion ofeach of the young- 
erchildren, Hisfriends had placed him with an eminent 
attorney, but proud of his independence, hecould bear no 
reitraint or confinement, and before two years had been 
paft, he contrived to get releafed from his articles. He 
next, therefore, took lodgir » in the temple, under pre- 
tence of {tudying the law as varrifter. The greateft mis- 
fortune that could bave happened to Marmaduke was, that 
in his younger years, he fhe wed more vivacity and pertnefs 
than generally fell to the lot of his other brothers and fif- 
ters. The family were never noticed for their wifdom, 
and they miftook the abilities of Marmaduke, and cried 
him up as a miracle of fenfe. This young gentleman, up- 
an the credit of his early knowledge, was always very te- 
nacious of his opinion; would never liften to any advice, 
and was by this time (his 21it year) become a moft curious 
compound of eccentricity and folly. He was, ‘what he 
himtelf called a viclent aflertor of the caule of freedom, in 
ether words, a democrat upon a French feale. Without 
any fettled principle or rule of action, he pretended to dif- 
believe every thing religious or moral, that did not fait 
his ownturn. In fhort, what with the jumble of law terms, 
politigal cant, London phrafes, pieces of orations, heard 
at the fpouting clubs and other public meetings, with, 
gleanings from the play houfes, and extracts from the 
pamphlets of the day, his language was a complete mix. 
ture of abfurdity, impudence and folly. He had never read 
ten pages in any one book, fincehe came from {chool, yet 
he was anxious for the character ofa fcholar ; and without 
being able to fpeak onthe fame fubje& for two minutes, 
he oftentimes attempted the orator, efpecially among 
thofe he confidered as his inferiors, At prefent his eight 
thonfand pounds were about half gone, and the hopeful 
youth was neither improved in Jaw or learning, more than 
when he firft came from the attorney’s. 

This genius Smith frequently met with Wiffle & Symms 
and one evening he prevailed upon our hero to attead with 
him the lectures of afamous Anglo politician. The rage 
of our hero was fcarcely reitrained as he heard the moft 
illiberal invectives againit the laws of his country—while 
the femblance of Roman or Grecian jurisprudence conceal- 
ed the lurking infinuation, and was niade ufe of as a cloak 
for the orator. After the lecture, another of the fame 
ftamp, with the utmolt judgment, tafte and feeling, read 
a few pages from amodern hiitory in the form of a novel, 
but purpofely to condemn the civil and criminal laws of 
Great Britain. Marmaduke was wonderfully pleafed with 
the lat, as being more fuited td is comprehenfion, and as 
they returned to the tavern, eagerly afked Smith’s opini- 
on of the fubjec&t. He replied that the characters were un- 
natural, that there were none fuch in common life, and 


that the circumftances recorde@in the tale, were not on- - 


ly improbable, but could never happen in the common 
courfeof things. * Dont you know,’ faid the other, «that 
a great man in this country may at any ‘time opprefs his 
tenants, fervants or dependents, and by dint ofmoney & 
intereft, take away all hopes of redrefs? No, replied 
Smithy I only know that men, without-good principles, 
whether rich or poor, may elude, pervert and abufe the 
very beft laws, and fometimes with impunity ;, but noman 
can direQly or Indireé@tly trample on another, without be. 
ing at all times liable to be punifhed. ‘The thief may fteal, 
the highwayman may reb, and ftand their chance of de- 
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tection, in the fame manner as the wicked wretch in pow. 
er may injure his poor neighdour, and reo the rik of his 
revenge. I’ll give you an inflance, rejoined our youth, 
that came but the other day under my own notice—I am 
quartered with my party, not many miles from London— 
the captain was abfent, and the command devolved upon 
ine. As I was exercifing the troop on a common near the 
high road, one of the foldier’s horfes, a new one, violent 
and high fpirited, that froma hart in his leg, had not been 
rode for fume days, hearing a huntiman’s halloo, broke 
from the ranks, and regardiefs ofevery impediment, ruth. 
ed towards the found. The man, a very good rider, was 
fome time before he cold ftop him, and inthe interim had 
paffed two ladies and@eir hevats on the public road.— 
The ladies were much frightened, but not the leaft acci- 
dent happened. As the inan returned by the ladies, he 
civilly took off bis cap, and then joined the ranks. The 
fame evening I received a meflage from Lady Upfcot, one 
of the perfons he had paffed, to attend her at » aplace 
about eight miles from my quarters. The letter contained 
violent invectives againit the man. I anfwered her lady- 
fhip in the moft civil manner, that I could not poffibly 
wait upon her, but I was extremely forry fhe hed been 
frightened, and I would enquire into the particulars of the 
cafe, and if the man had behaved in the lealt wrong, he 
fhould certainly be punifhed. Lady Upfcot’s hufband yoa 
know, is one of the firft men in the kingdom, andasa mi- 
nifler his power is as excc five as any fubjects. Her lady- 
fhipwas doubly enraged at my not atrending her fammons, 
and upon hearing the man was not punifhed ; for! at once 
perceived, from others he met on the road, that he was 
free from any blame. She therefore fo flated the bufinets 
to my Lord. {o iofluenced his paffions, that he applied to 
the war minilter to have the man feverely punithed, I re- 
ceived an order to attend the miniiter, who intimated to 
me his lordfhip’s pleafure. His lordfhip alfo thonght pro. 
per to write to me upon the fubje@. 1 replied to the war 
minifier, that ifhe though: proper to call a court martial, 
the affair might be publicly inveftigated, but that I fhould 
dono fuch thing, as I could prove the man was totally in- 
nocent, 





Inreply to his lordthip’s letter, I faid, that upon 
enquiry, fo far from punifhing the man, I .would in every 
refpect, protect him ; and that if his lordfhipegain made 
ufe of his undue influence in the buGnefs, to the mutual 
prejudice of myfelf and the foldier, 1 would at once make 
the affair as public as poffible, and leave bis Lordhhip's 
character to anfwer for the confequence. Well, Sir, fo 
ended the bufinefs ; 1 have not heard another word of the 
matter, atid am well aflured I never fhall.””. Mr. Marma- 
duke was not fatisied; he never was when he began with 
a contrary opinion; he therefore contended. till they had 
reached the tavern, that fervants and dependants were 
moft thamefully neglected and oppreiled by the Englifh 
laws. Symms and Wiffle, and fome others, met them at 
fapper. The eccentrititxof Marmaduke’s character amuf- 
ed them very much, and ashe freely drank his wine, he 
became {lill more ridiculous. 

Marmadoke knew, by fight, moft of the dafhieg cha- 
racers about town ; he could call every fafhionable demi- 
rep by her name ;and had made himfelf mafter of the cbrif- 
tian name of half the noblemenin London. Ali thefe he 
indifcriminately talked about, and as he told fome bare- 
faced lie, plainly proved it was fo in the very next fen 
tence. 

“© T dined in company with his Grace of Caftledown the 
other day.”’ 

«© His Grace! le has been abroad thefe two years.” 












« Poh! I mean his brother, Lord John, a fine young 
man ; [| know him intimately.” 

« His Grace has no brother; he has an uncle Lord 

ohn, but he is fo infirm, he feldom goes from home.” 

« Well, never mind, I bate all your ariftocratical par- 
ty, I mean fome of the family.” : 

«“ Unluckily, Marmaduke, this isthe moft democratical 
family in kingdom.” 

So well informed was this promifing youth, the advocate 
of liberty, the reformer of the religion and laws of his 
country ! 

Soon afterwards Marmaduke took it in his head to abufe 
the Bible, and, from a tew pages be had read, in a fafhi- 
onable novel, made fure of his m@Pk. “* It is a very in- 
decent and indelicate book,” faid he, ‘unfit for the perufal 
ef young and chalte minds,”’ 

I believe, my dear friend, ” faid Wiffle, with a dry 
look, ** You know as muchof the Bible, as youdo of any 
other book.’’ 

«© Now, Wiffle,” faid Marmaduke, “ you alwzys doubt 
my learning; but I can prove that the Bible is very inde- 
cent.”” ‘* Mr. Marmaduke,”’ faid Smith , ‘ do you love 
truth ?*? ** Undoubtedly. Truth is—truth is—” * Uni- 
verfally the language of the Bible,’’ added Smith, ** and 
by the fidelity of tranflators, many indelicate expreflions 
are neceflarily preferved, which time, cafltom, and man- 
ners warranted in the original yer I cefy yoy to find one 
paflage, Mr. Marmaduke, one fentiment, that will raife an 
unchafte paffion,-or encourage immorality. But thou. 
fands of books are written, and the very one you have 
borrowed your idea from.is an inftance, without rhe leaft 
indelicate word, the fentiments of which are fit only to be 
read in a brothel: nay, thé moft indecent book that ever 
was written in the Englifh language, is famous for the pu- 
rity of the words, as not one is faid to be found in the 
whole book, that may be ranked under the term obfcure.’ 
Marmaduke was guite aftonifhed at this lalt remark, and 
determined, if pollible, to remember it on fome other oc- 
eafion; but Wiffle would not let him off fo eafily. 
maduke,’ faid he, ‘as you are fo learned in the Bible, 
give us a critique, my good fellow.’ His opponent indig- 
nantly replied, “ How came Jofhua and the moon to ftand 
till & Smith & the reft burft into a violent langh, but W le, 
keeping his countenance, calmly replied, ‘ Oh! Marma- 
duke, Marmaduke, if you had red the chapter before, you 
would have feenthe reafon at once; don’t you remem- 
ber how Jofhua travelled to the moon?’ * Yes repli. 
edthe hopeful Pendragon, fharplv, ‘to befure I have read 
it, but 1 don’t believe a word of the matter.” The laugh 
was now ten times louder. The critic thought the laugh 
was at his wit, and began joining in it, when Wiffle, 
whofe itch for punning could no Jonger be reftrained, drop- 
ped all his gravity, and laying his hand on the other’s 
jolly broad pate, and fhaking i: gently, like a Mandarine’s 
head, exclaimed— 

Mar is thy name, friend, 
Aad Mar thy nature, 

Mary thon art a moft. 
Marvellous creature. 

The company resechoed the laugh at Mr. Marmaduke’s 
drool figure, who wasfo aftonithed he knew not whether 
he oughtto be angry: but, as there was no grain of he 
roifm in his compofition, he thought he had better not, fo 
quietly let the reit laugh their fill. When it had pretty 
well fubfided ; Symms, with feeming fimplicity, begged of 
Mr. Marmadoke, as a favour,to repeat fome of that fpeech 
he had intended to make at Coachmaker’s-Hali.  Mar- 
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maduke had, at his ‘chambers, fpouted away to Symms, 
whom he confidered as little better thana fool, this fpeech 
which was to have béen fpoken; Symuns, with his nice 
talent of mimicing, had caught all the laboured aétion of 
the other, and remembered great part of the fpeech. 
Marmaduke, confcious he fhould expofe himfelf in the 
prefent company, declined it, alledging that it was fo 
long fince that he had quite forfot ir. Symms profefled 
himfelf fo highly pleafed with ir, he had thought of no- 
thing elfe, and retained great part inhis memory, and if 
Mr. Mirmaduke had no objection, he would try a little, 
though certain he could never do it juftite. Marmaduke, 
flattered at the notice taken of it, did not object, and 
Symms began, borrowing at the fame time the hat of the 
furure barrifter, an enormous cocked one, bought on pur- 
pofe for the lobby and Ranelagh. Symms firlt walked a 
little about the room to catch the air and manners of Mar- 
maduke, then getting rather behind the other, he began. 
You might have fworn, atthe commencement of the fpeech, 
that Marmadvke himfelf had fpoken, ‘bat in a few fenten- 
ces the caricature grew fo {trong, that the applaufe of the 
company put a flop to the periormance; and Smith fell 
into fuch paroxyfms of sae com that he abfolutely drop- 
ped off his chair. Marmaduke, who did not fee the acti- 
on, was the only one unmoved, and cared little about it, 
except that it was over. Young Pendragon was fo com- 
plete a coxcomb, fo affected, fo conceited, fo felf-opinion- 

@ted, that he was the moft proper object in the world for 
a fubje&t of ridicul2 ; he was of that {pecies of vain cox- 
combs, that your feelings were never hurtat feeing him 
ridiculed. Every man who knew him, knew he deierved 
it, and it was only occafional fallies of this kind which kept 
his impudence within any bounds. I'll give you reader, a 
fhort fpecimen of this cool impudence of his; you may 
judge of the reft by the fample: 

When Marmaduke Pandragon, Ef. firft dafhed upon the 
town, the youth thought prope+ to keep his phaeton ; it 
happened that he dined at a public meeting, where’ was a 
nobleman diltinguifhed for his rank and abilities, but whom 
he had never feen before. The cloth wasfcarce removed, 
when his Grace cafually mentioned that he purpofedegoin 
to Richmond on the morrow, but had not Raheriatiad 
how. ‘Igo there myfelf. my Lord Duke,’ exclaimed the 
hopeful boy, joining in the converfation ; £ and fhall be 
extremely happy to drive you in my phaeton’ It is un- 
neceflary to, add, his Lordthip looked furprifed,and de- 
clined the offer.—So much for the modefty and diffidence 


ff M duke. 
gas acti [teem continued.) Zs 0 
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ANECDOTE, 


A NUMBER of wafortunate convicts having 
arrived at the place of execution, one of them 
who was very inattentive on the occafion, had a 
gentle rebuke from the piows Ketch, which he re. 
ceived with a fang froid fo perfectly at his eafe, 
that he afked Ketch “* if he had any commands 
where he was going ?”” Jack, in reply thanked 
him for his civility, and told him he ‘* believed 
he mutt frowble him with a Jine¥’ and at that in. 
ftant clapped the halter about his neck, 
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ALEXTS. 
A FRAGMENT. 


TF nothing elfe can change that ftubborn heart 
of thine, the gloomy confines of a prifon fhall!’ 
exclaimed the father of Alexis, to his only fon. 
‘ I have nurtured thee, and my parental love has 
heretofore indulged thee in what was pleafing to 
thy affections, in hope that I would have had the 
fame return from thee, and that thou would’ft 
at my requeft, when I broke this matter to thee, 
have readily complied. ‘Thou knowelft that I 
have long looked, upon Arabella as a daughter, 
and thou wilt ftill. prefer Margaret, that low bred 
girl, one that has nothing to bring with her in 
comparifon to the daughter of my friend.’ 

‘ Let me for this once, be heard,’ cried Alexis, 
falling upon his knees before his father, ‘I have 
loved Margaret ever fince I can remember, and 
our love has increafed with our years; I have 
plighted her my faith, and to her have {worn e- 
ternal conftancy: And would my dear, my ho. 
noured father have me bear the appellation of a 
perjured villain, She has my heart and fhe alone 
fhall.’ 

‘ And then you are determined to perfevere,’ 
interrupted his father. ‘ But 1 will fee whether 
it will be proof againft ftone-walls, whofe thick- 
nefs will not only fhut out the light, but banith 
Margaret from thy fight. Nor will thy father 
ftand before thofe eyes of thine, while thou art 
immured in the thick dungeon that awaits thee, 
until thou confeffeft the error, with which thou 
art now infatuated—Till then--adieu,’ 

Alexis was hurried to his place of confinement. 
The keeper of the prifon had béen ordered by 
the father of this unfortunate youth to ufe him 
with the wtmoft rigour—and he too well ful. 
filled the mafrdate. ee 

The ftay of Alexis in this difmal place of a- 
bode was but fhort. After afew days he was 
- carried forth—not to the fplendid manfion of his 
father, but—where 


‘The rude forefathers®f the Hamlet o 2 
L. Bb. 
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Interefting and Pleafing Reflections. 
WHY is the mind of man, when endued with 
what is called tafte, delighted with what is called 
extravagant flights in poetry, extraordinary me- 
taphors, excefles in grammar, cromatics in 
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things which offend common fenfe, or thock the 
natural ear ? and from what turn of caprice does 
it proceed, that the very errors and faults of fome 
of the arts and“ fciences, are efteemed beauties t 
Nay, to how that tafte is not only above, but e- 
ven fometimes averfe from rational admiration, 
we need but recolle& the pleafure we receive fron 
viewing fome of the deformities of nature, as 
rocks, precipices, &c. and at the fame time re- 
member, that we are fenfible cf a certain hor- 
ror during the contemplation. 


Is not achild’s grief for the lofs of his dinner 
more fevere than a man’s? In proportion as our, 
reafon improves, and our fentiments refine, the 
poignancy of difappointment appears more blunt. 
There is an alleviating refource, a kind of felf- 
foothing confolation, in the very diftreffes of de- 
licate minds, the refinement of which would be 
but poorly exchanged for 

* The broadeft unfeeling folly wears.’ 
But the difappointments of mere natural appetite 
has no refource, no allevaition; how much more 
to be pitied then! 


Eee 


LIFE isa picture ; fortune the frame, but mif- 
fortune the fhade—the firft only is intrinfic orna- 
ment, but the latter if well fuitained, forms the 
intrinfic merit by giving a bolder relief to the 
figures. 


A mediocrity in writing is quicker perceived in 
poetry, than inany thing elfe. I would rather 
buc, inthe furface fometimes, than always anchor 
in the mud, 


THE malicious cenfures of our enemies, if we 
make aright ufe of them, may prove of greater 
advantage to us than the civilities of our beft 
friends, 





ANECDOTE. 

A SERVANT maid went to a lady of quali- 
ty, to hire herfelf in Wie capacity of houfe-maid, 
Pray, my lady , fays the girl, who is to rub the 
furniture, the footman or me? Neither, replies 
her ladythip, I do it every day for my health’s 
fake ; and { with other ladies of quality would 
do the fame, to cure them of the vapours, which 
proceed entirely from habits of inactivity and in- 
dolence.—This is an example well worthy of im- 
itationin the prefent age of luxury and diffipa- 





mufic, &c. how come we to be charmed with 
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ANECDOTES. 


THE late James Taylor, of penurious mem- 
ory,#hen near his death, being told his fituation, 
relolved, at the eleventh hour, to be benevolent. 
He fent for the Governor of a public charity, to 
whom he obferved, ”’ that his phyfician had in- 
formed him he could not live 6 weeks, and he 
wifhed to bequeft the charity 1g00!l. _But—’’The 
Governor interrupted him with many thanks—* 
Bue,” he continued,‘ if yougwill allow me the dif- 
tount, I'll pay the money now.”’ 





Two Clergymen. entering into converfation, 
when one lamented the little power his preach- 
ing and admonitions had towards reclaiming his 
parifhioners from their vices. To which the oth- 
er replied, he had been more lucky ; for he had 
made many of them profelytes to the three ca- 
pital virtues, namely, faith, hope, & repentance. 
‘* Aye!’’ fays the other, ** you have been very 
fortunate indeed! but pray, by what means did 
you bring them to fo happy a converfion,”— 
** Why,’ by borrowing their money ; for had 
they not had faith in me that I fhould repay them, 
they had not lent it ; after I had been indebted to 
them fometime, they hoped I fhould return it ; 
but now they know I cannot pay them, they 
heartily repent they ever lent it me.’ 

A YOUNG preacher, who had a very handfome mein, 
a melodious voice, a graceful action, and all the other 
agreeable charms which pleafe in declamation, having 
mounted the polpit, fuddenly loft his memory, and not a 
word of the fermon could he recolleét. To quit the pul- 
pit would have been difhonourable; to fpeak was more 
difficult, for he had nothingto fay. What was to be done 
in this extremity? He refolved tg remain colle@ed, and 
to make the beft ufe of his voice and ation, without pro- 
nouaciog any thing but anconnected words, imperfect fen- 
tences, and pathetic exclamations; fuch as, forsybulg Ps» 
yets, obs? abst you ll pleafe so obferve, &c. Never did a 
preacher appear with more grace and animation. He ex- 
panded his lungs, he made pathetic exclamations, and wav- 
ed his hand in a thousand graceful manners. The pulpit 
fhook ; and the vault of the church, which was vat, 
re-echoed to all the vociferations he fent forth. The au- 
dience preferved a profound filence: every one reclined 
his ear, and redoubled his attention, to catch fentences 
which were never fpoken. Thofe who fat near the pulpit 
faid,*” We are too near : we cannot hear a fentence!” 
Thofe, who fat remote, complained of the diftance, which 
caufed them to lofe the moft wonderfal fermon they ever 
heard. Ina word, our preacher kept his auditors in this 
manner for three quarters of an hour, all af them com- 
plaining of their feats. When he withdrew, their accla- 
mations followed him; and they refolved, the next thne he 
preached, tochoofe their places with more care, and not to 
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deprive themfelves of the fruits of a fermoa which they 
were fenfible was vever equalled. 

This anecdote will thew, that a roe may fucceed 
without reafon or imagination ; and, if we judge by fome 
who enjoy a good reputation. ic will tend to prove, a mus 


clamations, are the chief requifites for a dec/aimer in the 
pulpit 
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* - Haltimare. 


te The Carrier having been indisposed at the pub- 
lication of the laft number of the Magazine, prevent- 
ed its being then delivered ;-—-This, it is hoped, will 
excuse us for serving two numbers at this time. 

ay Someirregularily has exist. in the delivery of this work, 
bui no loss will oe sustained by the subscribers, as the numbers 
to complete the guarier shall be faithfully delivered, 

: A SINGULARITY. 

ONE Baker, of Kent, in England, born in 1700, and 
died in 1756—At fixteen, he was difappointed in a love af- 
fair, on which he vowed never to pull off his clothes, or 
go to bed, until he fhould gain the affections of his miftrefs, 
which vow he religioufly kept, and continued to fleep on 
the ground, or in a chair (without pulling off his clothes) 
the remaining forty. years of hislite. When his clothes 
were much worn, he ufed to have them fewed or patched 
by any good-natured neighbor, who would take the trou- 
ble to do it; and at the time of his difveafe his coat was 
of at leait twenty-feven colours, from the patches, which 
from time to time ‘iad been put on it, 


STUDY or NATURE. 

IT mutt be confefled, that there is not an employment af 
the mind, produttive of greater delight, ofmore folid fa~ 
tisfaction, nor of a greater variety of enjoyments, thanan 
attemtive contemplation of the works of Nature—Were 
we to live for ages in this world, and toemploy every day, 
in ftudying the phenomena and fingnlarities of the mine- 
ral kingdom only, we fhould find {till innumerable things 
which we could not explain, which would excite more and 
more our curiofity, and yet continue infcrutable by our fi- 
nite capacities. ‘Let us employ then at leaft, fince the du- 
ration of our life fearce extends beyond half a century, let 
us well employ the fhort time that is granted to us here, 
and devote as much of it as the neceflary duties of life will 
permit, to the ftudy of Nature; and, by thus enriching 
our minds, treafure up the moft innocent and the moft in- 
exauttible ftores of knowledge and pleafure. The exqui« 
fite delight which fuch ftudies afford, will be heightened 
more and more, im proportion as we meditate on the ends 
which the Creator has.propofed in his works ; for the 
wonders of Nature are méf admirable and more fumblime 
than all the productions of human art. Thefe are not al- 
ways compatible with our welfare; and, fo far from rene 
dering us either wifer or better, they are often the mere 
objeéts of uninftruétive admiration. Rut all the works of 
Nature, even the moft fingular and inexplicable, have for 
their object the felicity of the whole creation. They exift 
not merely to be contemplanted as obje&s of fight, but to 
pigs vcke | ; and all, without exception, proclaim unfpeak- 
oS Ee -as well as unfearchable wifdom and up- 
b d power. 





fical voice, balancing the hands, and uttering warm exe 
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SPRING PROSPECTS. 


—_-—— 
TING’D in Flora’s rainbow hues, 
Dipt in vivifying dews, 
The woods, thehills, the yernal vales appear: 
But foon their glowing colours fade 
For all this pleafing gay parade 
Is but the prom:/? of the fruit/u/ year. 
Hence, learn, ye, thoughtlefs and ve vain, 
Whofondly dance in pleafure’s train, 
Amidft the gayeit fcences of rofy youth, 
Tocherith {till beneath the flowers, 
That decorate the prefent hours, 
he facred feeds of innocence and truts. 





= 
INVOCATION 10 HEALTH. 


NYMPH of the rofy cheek, and brilliant eye ! 

So fought when abfent—fo neglected nigh ; 
Danghter of 7zmp’rance, crown'd with deathlefs flowers, 
From cryftul floods, and amaranthine bowets, 

O doubly welcome! o’er this languid frame 

Thy inflaence pour, and roufe the vital flame; 

Bid the flow pulfe to brifker meafures beat, 

And the glad fpirits re aflame their ‘rat, 

As inthe morn of life—ah, blifstnl neorn! 

When bfoom’d the rofe of joy without its thorn : 
When youth and hope, with al) their fmiling train, 
Join’d in the dance, and rais’d their fyren ftrain : 
Say—wilt thou long thy fuppliant’s fide attend, 
Soothe hisfwoln heart, und prove his bofum friend ? 
And when that hour fhall come—for come i: mult! 
When thou fhalt late furrender up thy trufl ; 

Direct his aims, and point his wearied eyes, 

To berter worlds, and man‘“ons in the fkies ; 
Refiga’d, obedient to great nature’s law, 

Reluctant then, thy foft kind hand withdraw ; 

And gently lay him on the lap of earth, 

To wait the warning voice,-that wakes time’s /econd birth. 





oOo: 
An addrefi to Chloe, on feeing her kiss her cat. 
CHLOE, fweet girl! in pity hear 
This {mall requeft, that I may live? 
Let me with your grimalkin thare 
The balmy kifles whic#you pive. 
And when in fearch of moufe or rat, 
Pafs range abroad with zeal moft fervent; 
Rather than wait to kifs your cat— 
Kifs in her ftead, your humble fervant, 
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CONTENT .——aA PASTORAL» 





O'ER moorlands and mountains, rude, barren and bare, 
As wilder’d and wearied ! roam, 

A gentle young fhepherdefs fees my defpair, 
Aad leads me o’er lawns to her home. 


Yellow fheafs from rich Ceres her ebttage had crown'd, 
Green rufhes were ftrew'd on her floor, 

Her cafement, fweet woodbines crept wantonly round, 
And deck’d the fod feats at her door. 


We fate ourfelves downto a cooling repaft ; 
Frefh fruits! and the cull’d we the: belt : 

While thrown from my guard, by fome gJances fhe call, 
Love flily {tole into my breatt! 


I told my foft withes—the fweetly reply’d, 
(Ye Virgins, ber voice was divine! ) 

I’ve rich ones rejected, and great ones denyed, 
But take me, fond fhepherd—lI'm thine. 

Her air was fo modeft, her afpee fo meek ! 
So fimple, yet fweet were her charms ! 

1 kiis‘d the ripe rofes that glowed on her cheek, 
And lock’d the lov’d maid in my arms, 

Now jocund together, we ‘tend a few fheep, 
And if by yon pratler, the ftream, 

Reclin’d on her bofom, | fink into fleep, 
Her image {till foftens my dream. 

Together we range o’er the flow rifing hills, 
Delighted with paftoral views, ° 

Or reft on the rock whence the {treamlet diftills, 
Aud point out new themes for my mule, 

To pomp or proud titles fhe ne’er did afpire, 
The damfel's of humble defventr: 

The cottager, Peace, is well known for her fire, 

and thepherds have call’d her ContENr. 


et 
ODE, TO E a 











HOW fweet is the breath of the morn, 
And fweetly the choiriiters fing ! 
Yon flowers that encircle the thorn, 
In all the gay plumage of fpring. 


How lovely yon fiel¢sto the eye ! 
How tall and majeltic the trees :— 
With frienthip its fweets to enjoy, 
And inhale the impregnated breeze. 
But ali! my Eliza, to thee 
My heart beats the fondeft alatms ; 
When in all the bright objects I fee, 
*Tis thine, which gives birth to their charms) ———W 
— 2: 
REBUS., 
A miiler’s bufinefs in his mill, 
Ye fair if ye tranfpole, 
One letter drop, and then you will, 
A favorite thing difclote. 
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